Returning to Realism
skyscrapers and empires. City people build a skyscraper
twenty stories high and then tear it down and build another
eighty stories high; but no man put the Dipper and the North
Star where they are, and no man will tear them down to put
up a bigger and better Dipper and North Star. That is what
Sandburg's poems say rather often. He has written a paean to
Chicago. But for the most part his poems about cities are writ-
ten with some resentment and some pity. The huddle and the
dirt and the foolish mechanical routine of city life make him
sick and sorry. Yet he knows a good deal about the loneliness
of life on a farm or in a small town where nothing seems to
happen but the shooting by of the express. Much of his verse
is as wistful as the sound of a ukulele on an unpainted back
porch of a soft summer night, and some of his verse is hot
with anger at the ways of a world where millions of people are
starving behind a plough or starving behind a counter.
He has the feeling Whitman had crossing on the Brooklyn
ferry, wanting to look into the lives of the other passengers,
wanting to know what they felt, looking at the sunset and the
river and the tall buildings. But Sandburg, like the elder poet,
while he cares about people and is full of pity for their griefs
and pleasures in their joys, does not search their minds deeply.
The men and women in his poems are like moving-picture
actors seen on the screen before the days of the talkies. They
register sorrow and love and amusement and rebellion, but
they do not do much questioning or explaining. They lack
the depth, the solidity, the intimacy of living actors on the
legitimate stage. It is as part of the picture, the endlessly mov-
ing, endlessly fascinating picture, that they appeal to him.
Like "Whitman, he is equally interested in a beautiful wo-
man and in a rooming-house slut, or perhaps more deeply in-
terested in the slut. And he has Whitman's way of marvelling
at the history of the universe as he looks at a blade of grass and